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EA Research Memo 

TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 1979 



The supply of graduates completing preparation to enter teaching in 1979 (172,902 
graduates) is smaller by 4. 7. percent than the number reported for 1978. This is the 
seventh consecutive year that the number completing preparation to enter teaching 
has decreased froni the all-time high of 317,254 in 1972. 

The 493,450 beginning teachers needed to raise the quality of public school programs 
and staffing in fall 1979 to minimum levels is 359,950 more beginning teachers than 
are available from the 1979 graduating class of prospective teachers. 

The number of prospective teachers from the 1979 graduating class seeking teaching 
positions (133,500 persons) exceeds by 58,750 the number of teaching positions 
actually open to them (74,750 positions). 

State department of education personnel report the following teacher supply- 
demand conditions for fall 1979: 

9 states— Substantial or some shortages of qualified applicants 
4 states— Sufficient, some excess, or substantial excess of applicants 
37 states— Shortages in some assignments and surpluses in some assignments 

Employment in teaching positions in the fall following graduation is reported for 
50.1 percent of the 1978 graduates prepared to enter teaching. Sixteen years ago 
employment in teaching positions was reported for 74.4 percent of 1962 graduates 
completing preparation to enter teaching. 

Teaching assignments in which the supply is least adequate are mathematics, natural 
and physical sciences, agriculture, special education, industrial arts, distributive 
education, and vocational-technical subjects. Assignments in which the supply is 
most adequate are social sciences, physical and health education, art, foreign 
. languages, home economics, and elementary regular instruction. 

Deterioration in the attractiveness of teaching jdbs has been a major cause of short- 
ages in assignments having the least adequate supply. 

The number of job openings for elementary school teachers will increase for several 
years beginning in 198^84. As a result, employment prospects for elementary school 
teachers are likely to improve in the mid-1980's. 



Statistical information about the supply and demand for public school teachers in 
1979 has been collected by NBA Research from institutions that prepare persons 
for entry into teaching and from state departments of education. The continuing 
assistance of these institutions, state education agencies, and state education 
associations has made possible this thirty-second annual study. 



See page 14 for definitions of terms used in this study. 
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Supply of Beginning Teachers 

During the 1978-79 session every institution that 
prepares persons for meeting the minimum certifi- 
cation requirements for initial entry into public 
school teaching reported the number of graduates 
complieting preparation to enter teaching. The insti- 
tutions supplied both the actual number graduating 
in 1978 and the number expected to graduate in 
1979. included are all graduates with at least a 
bachelor*s degree^<;ompleting minimum require- 
ments for tether cerUfication for the first time. 

The estimated total number of graduates com- 
pleting preparation \q enter assignments in elemen- 
tary, secondary, ^gp^cial education classrooms is 
172,902 in 1979, a decrease of 4.7 percent from the 
181,348 graduates actually reported for 1978. It is 
lower by 45. 5 percent than the all-time high of 
317,254 graduates completing preparation to enter 
teaching in 1972. 

The'vMal number completing preparation to 
enter teac hing in 1979 (excluding persons prepared 
to enter library science positions) represents 17.3 
percent of the estimated total number of graduates 
receiving the bachelor's and first professional 
degree. Between I960and 1 972 the numbers of grad- 
uates completing preparation to enter teaching 
(including library science) represented between 33. S 
percent and 36.3 percent of the total number of 
graduates receiving the bachelor's and first profes- 
sional degree. 

The total number completing preparation for 
entry into elementary school assignments in 
(65,336 graduates) is S.6 percent lower than the 
number completing similar preparation in 1978 
(69,441). This is the seventh year that the number 
completing preparation for entering elementary 
school assignments has been lower than the all-time 
high of 128,613 graduates reported in 1972. 

The total number completing preparation to 
enter teaching in secondary school assignments in 
1979 is 84,060 graduates (down S. I percent from the 
88,537 reported for 1978). This is the eighth year 
that the numbers completing preparation for entry 
at the secondary level have been lower than the 
all-time high of 174,759 reported in 1971. 

The number completing preparation to enter 
teaching in special education assigimi^nts at either 
the. elementary or secondary schoflA level is 23,306 
graduates in 1979, a decrease ofQ|^ percent from the 
23,370 graduates completing similar preparation in 
1 97jB. The number in the 1 979class completing prep- 
aration in special education is three times the 
number completing this type of preparation 1 0 years 
ago (7,845 graduates were reported in 1969) and is 
more than five times the number reported 13 years 
ago (4,380 graduates were reported in 1966). 



Each November institutions arc requested to 
estimate how many students will graduate with min- 
imum certification qualifications for entering public 
school teaching at the end of the current academic 
year, the actual number graduating with these quali- 
fications the previous year, and placement informa- 
tion for those graduating the previous year. The 
number of graduates reported in the annual sum- . 
mary is the estimate for the year of the survey. 
During the past 10 years the actual number of grad- 
uates reported one year after the estimates for a 
given year has ranged from 8. 1 percent below to 2. 1 
percent above the estimates published, with a 
median of 5.7 percent below the estimates. 

The estimated numbers of students- graduating 
with minimum certification qualifications in 1979 
are lower than the similarly estimated numbers for 
1978 by 4.9 percent for persons prepared for elemen- 
tary school assignments; 5.5 percent, secondary; 0.6 
percent, special education; and 4.7 percent for the 
total numbers prepared to enter teaching. This 
results largely from a correction of multiple report- 
ing of graduates in Texas completing requirements 
for more than one assignment area. 

The statistics obtained through this survey 
procedure may be conservative estimates of the 
number of graduates completing minimum certifi- 
cation requirements because— ^ 

• No estimates are included for the few small 
institutions that did not respond to the 
annual survey. 

• The reports of some universities reflect only 
their schools of education (graduates of lib- 
eral arts and some professional schools meet- 
ing minimum requirements for feacher 
certification are not reported). 

• The survey questionnaire may not have been 
sent to some institutions that have graduates 
meeting minimum certification requirements. 

A recent American Council on Education survey 
of a sample of teacher educ<£tion institutions, which 
used essentially the same det'initions as the present 
study, estimated that approximately 20 percent 
more graduates were prepared to enter teaching in 
1978 and in 1979 than are repon.-d in the present 
study. On the other hand, periodic National Center 
for Education Statistics (NCES) studies of samples 
of all college graduates found that the nunribers of 
graduates who were aware that they met minimum 
certification requirements for teaching were the 
same as the NEA Research estimate in 1972, 4 per- 
cent lower in 1975, and 9 percent lower than the 
NEA estimate in 1977. 

About 1 teacher education graduate in 4 is male 
(27.3 percent) in 1979; this is slightly lower than the 
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percents reported between 1963-64 and 1976-77 but 
is considerably below the 36.2 to 44.2 percent 
reported between I951-52and 1961-62. The propor- 
tion of all public school teachers who are male is 
33.2 percent in 1979-80 and has ranged between 33.2 
and 33.8 percent since 1969-70. The percent of all 
teachers who are male >*as 24.6 percent in 1953-54, 
31.1 percent in 1963-64, and 33.8 percent in 1973-74. 

The states differ in the total number of graduates 
completing preparation to enter regular teaching 
O assignments and in the percent change over the past 
year in the number completing preparation to teach. 
The numbers completing pre|)aration in 1979 range 
from 7 1 in Alaska to 13,023 in Texas. Thirteen states 
report fewer than 1 ,000 graduates completing prep- 
aration to enter teaching and four states report 
10,000 or more. Eight states report an increase of at 
least 5 percent in the number of graduates prepared 
to teach in 1979 over the number in 1978 (Alaska, 
Delaware, South Carolina, Washington), and seven 
states report a decrease of at least 10 percent over 
this period (Connecticut, K&nsas, Massachusetts, 
Montana, Nevada, New York, North Dakota, 
Wisconsin). 

Proportion of Graduates Applying for Jobs— 
Table I (column 2) shows the estimated nunriber of 
graduates completing preparation to teach in each 
major assignment classification in public schools 
based upon an assumption that the distribution of 
graduates among assignments is the same in 1979 as 
in 1974. The number reported for a given assign- 
ment classification may be a minimum estimate 
because many graduates have completed prepara- 
tion to enter more than one assignment. The institu- 
tions report each graduate only once and arbitrarily 
assign a classification to each graduate who has 
multiple assignment options. 

Typically, many persons completing prepara- 
tion to enter public school teaching do not obtain 
positions during the subsequent year. The unmea- 
sured and interrelated effects of many factors make 
it impossible to estimate the precise number who 
will actively seek employment in teaching imme- 
diately after graduation. Some of these factors 
include the economic status of teaching jobs com- 
pared to that of other positions open to qualified 
graduates, attractiveness of working conditions in 
teaching positions compared to that of other jobs 
open to qualified graduates, and extent that publi- 
city about the job shortage for teachers may reduce 
the numbers of graduates willing to invest time and 
resources in applying for a scarce position-vacancy. 

The percent of qualified graduates obtaining 
teaching positions during a period of general short- 
ages of qualifieu teachers provides a useful base for 



estimating the percent of present graduates 
expected to seek teaching positions if working con- 
ditions and salaries are reasonably attractive. This 
estimate is likely to be conservative because even 
during the period of general shortages, the su^ly of 
applicants exceeded the number of openings in 
some assignment areas (notably in social studies, 
which affects a significant number of graduates pre- 
pared to teach) and follow-up information was not 
available for 10 percent of the graduates (some may 
have found teaching positions without notifying 
their college placement office). Also, depending 
upon the current effects of the above factors, projec- 
tions from this base may be higher or lower than the 
actual percents of qualified graduates actively seek- 
ing teaching positions. 

A recent NCES study of bachelbr's- or master's- 
degree graduates indicates that only 77.0 percent of 
those completing minimum requirements for 
teacher certification in 1976-77 applied for a teach- 
ing position. A similar 1974-75 study reveals that the 
average annual salary of bachelorVdegree gradu- 
ates employed as teachers ($8,300) was lower tllan 
all but one of the 17 occupational groupings into 
which data were summarized and was far below the 
overall average salary of $9,400. This suggests that 
for many graduates the decision to apply for a teach- 
ing position may be second choice and may follow 
an unsuccessful bid for other employment. An addi- 
tional "supply** of qualified applicants may be 
expected to seek teaching positions actively if 
teachers* salaries become more competitive with 
those in other occupations entered by new college 
graduates. 

Recent deterioration in attractiveness of salaries 
for beginning teachers is evident when average 
beginning salaries for public school ^.eachers with a 
bachelor*s degree are compared with average salary 
offers made by private industry to college graduates 
with a bachelor*s degree (as publit^hed in the Endi- 
cott* reports). In l978-79the average starting salary 
of public school teachers with a bachelor*s degree 
was $ 10, 138, which is lower than the average salary 
offer made by approximately 200 companies to 
bachelor*s-degree graduates in every one of the 10 
subject fields. Beginning salaries ranged from 
$1 1,952 to $17, '72 for June i.978 bachelor's-degree 
graduates among these 10 subject groupings. 

The index relationship o f the average 1978 start- 
ing salary offered by private industry to that offered 
to beginning school teach'irs ranges if om 163.5 for 



♦Annual reports of Frank S. Endicott, Director of 
Placement Emeriius, Norihwesiern University, Evan- 
ston, III. 
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engineering graduates to 134.6 for economics- 
finance graduates. The index relationship of aver- 
age salaries in all nine fields having data reported is 
higher in 1978-79 than in 1975-76 (the earliest yekr 
for which comparable salary offer information in 
the Endicott surveys is available). The net result is 
that the 1978 salaries of begimting teachers are less 
competitive than they were in 1975. 

Survey reports and news releases about unusu- 
ally severe shortages of teachers in mathematics, 
agriculture, sciences, industrial arts, and other 
vocational-technical areas point to low salaries in 
teaching (compared to other employment available 
to teacher education graduates) as a primary factor 
in reducing both the supply and the quality of the 
supply of graduates applying for teaching jobs in 
these assignments. In at least three states over 60 
percent of the graduates prepared to teach industrial 
arts entered jobs outside of teaching. Another sur- 
vey reports that only 54.9 percent of the 1979 gradu- 
ates prepared to teach vocational agriculture 
entered teaching in this assignment and that this is 
lower than the entry rates reported for all but three 
(1970 to 1972) of the past 14 years. Also, this survey 
reports that in six states fewer than 40 percent of the 
qualified 1979 graduates entered vocational agricul- 
ture teaching assignments. The average salary 
offered by private industry to bachelor's-degree 
graduates in June 1979 in mathematics ($15,000) is 
higher than the average 1979-80 salary paid to a// 
teachers in each of 26 states. In 1975 this average 
salary offer was higher than the average salary paid 
to teachers in each of 20 states. 

The number of graduates seeking employment 
in teaching in falUl979 if attractive positions are 
available is provided in Table I (column 3). The 
application rate for teaching jobs estimated for 
graduates prepared to teach at the elementary 
school level is 84.5 percent. In 1958 when entry rates 
7 were nat their peak and follow-up information was 
reported for a very high proportion of graduates 
prepared to enter teaching, 83.3 percent entered 
teaching positions immediately after graduation 
and an additional 1.7 percent were seeking a teach- 
ing job. The job application rate similarly estimated 
for graduates prepared to teach in secondary 
schools is 71.5 percent. In 1962 immediate employ- 
ment in teaching positions was reported for 69.2 
percent of graduates prepared to teach, and an addi- 
tional 1.5 percent were seeking a teaching job. 

The job application rate estimated for graduates 
prepared to teach in special education assignments 
is the overall average (77.0 percent) of the rates 
estimated for elementary and secondary levels. 

The job application rates estimated for 1979 may 
be higher than the actual rates (particularly in such 
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assignment areas as mathematics and sciences) as a 
resuh of graduates* awareness of the recent deterio- 
ration in teachers* salaries, plus the evidence of some 
improvement in the job nifirket for college gradu- 
ates in other occupations. The estimated rates may 
be conservative as an outcome of continuing reac- 
tion to the annual teacher surplus, such as the 
increased screening of students who are preparing to 
teach, increased student awareness of the tight job 
market for teachers, and greater cpmntitment to 
teaching as a career among present ^aduates. 

The number of jobs open to beginning teachers 
has been libout half that of the number of graduates 
seeking teaching jobs during six of the past eight 
years. Although the number of these earlier gradu- 
ates who were unable to locate an attractive teach- 
ing position immediately after graduation and who 
are now seeking jobs as beginning teachers cannot 
, be ^timated accurately, evidence suggests that 
about one-fifth of beginning teachers come from 
this status. Many of these have now completed grad- 
uate preparation and /or have had experience as 
substitute teachers. The presence of at least some 
qualified applicants from this source makes it likely 
that the actual number of qualified prospective 
beginning teachers is greater than the number esti- 
matqd|^rough use of the entry rates listed above for 
the' ^9 graduating class. 



Supply of Qualified Former Teachers 

Some teachers who have left their positions may 
be expected to return to teaching. In addition to 
those having leaves of absence, a significant number 
want to return to the classroom following an inter- 
ruption related to educational, family, health, 
and /or personal interests. 

The U.S. Bureau of the Census estimates that the 
number of elementary and secondary school 
teachers in the labor reserve who had completed at 
least four years of college was 340,460 in 1960 and 
523,140 in 1970. Assuming that the same percents of 
the teaching staff during the preceding 10-year 
period have entered the labor reserve, this supply 
probably has gro^nto 658,000 persons in fall 1979. 
(In addition to the number of teachers estimated in 
the labor reserve in 1970 were about 29,200 unem- 
ployed experienced teachers between the ages of 20 
and 64.) 

The number of former teachers who may be 
expected to seek active employment is difficult to 
estimate. The number of former teachers who re- 
entered teaching in 1960-61 represented 18.3 percent 
of the pool of elementary-secondary teachers in the 
labor reserve in 1960. Applying this percentage to 
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the 658,000 persons estimated in this pool in 1 979, at 
Icfast 120,000 experienced former teachers having a 
minimum of a bachelo*-*s degree may be assumed to 
have been seeking em|)loyment in public schools in 
fall 1979 if attractive positions were available, prob- 
ably two-thirds (79,200) of these at the elementary 
school level. 



Demand for New Teachers 

The demand for new tochers may be viewed 
from two perspectives: the number of teachers 
needed and the number of teaching positions that 
wiiibefi'iied. Both types of estimates are valuable in 
Q planning for continued improvements in the quality 
of public schools. These estimates show the labor 
implications of long-term goals for school improve- 
ment and the extent that qualifled personnel is avail- 
able to support immediate steps to improve the 
quality of education. 

The number of teachers needed {Quality Criter- 
ion ^timate of demand) shows the demand for 
enough teachers to attain a minimum fevel of qual' 
ity without consideration of obstacles to attaining > 
this standard immediately. The number of teaching 
positions that' will (Adjusted Trend Criter- 

ion Estimate of demand) shows the demand for 
enough teachers to continue the recent annual 
trends toward improvement in the quality of school 
programs and services. 

• 

Demand for Minimum Quality 

Table 2 (see p. 13) summarizes the number of 
new teachers needed to staff progran^|hd sen'ices 
if the quality of public schools were immediately 
raised to minimum levels. The estimate— ba^ed 
upon several characteristics of quality in public edu- 
cation for which some statistical estimates df cur- 
rent status are available— does not necessarily 
reflect but is consistent with official NBA policy or 
objectives. The total demand derived from the 
accumulation of the components is a general esti- 
mate because (a) the statistical data underlying the 
estimates are not precise, (b) the estimates are 
^ intended to be conservative, and (c) teachers dis- 
placed by achievement of one demand category 
would qualify for placement in positions opened by 
• a different demand category. 

The number of teachers needed to attain a min- 
imum level of quality in public education would be 
much larger if it included the staff-size implications 
of other desirable changes in programs and services, 
such as the follov^ng. 



• Providing experiences to develop literacy and 
minimum competence among those who have 
reached the upper grade levels or who have 
left the schools without attaining basic 
learnings. 

• Introducing programs to ensure the con- 
tinued enrollment of the dropout-prone stu- 
dents enrolled in the lower grades and the 
estimated 850,000 persons nge 14-17 or the 
1.3 million persons age 18-19 who have not 
graduated from high school and are not cur- 
rently enrolled in school. 

• Providing more specialists to give individual- 
ized instruction to children with unique prob- 
lems in mastering basic learnings and skil^. 

• Improving the extent and type of in-service 
professional growth programs for teachers 
(sabbatical and educational leaves, released 
time to confer with others who. have compar- 

. able assignments, released time to participate 
in short courses directed to specific n'eeds, 
etc.). 

• Providing more opportunity for releasing 
some teachers part time to explore improved 
instructional methods and materials. 

The components of the Quality Criterion Estimate 
of demand may b<; expanded to include the above 
considerations relating to high quality in public^ 
school programs and services after statistical esti- 
mates of current and desirable status are available. 

Enrollment an4 Staff Ratio Changes—fiCES 
estimates that in fall 1979 the number of full-time 
and part-time public school teachers decreased by 
30,000. In fall 1979 NEA Research estimates that 
the number of eleuientary public school teachers 
decreased by 5,332 and the number of secondary 
school teachers decreased by 6,236 from the number 
employed in 1978-79 (making a total decrease of 
11,568 in fall 1979). These estimates indicate the 
1979-80 session is providing employment for 
1,181,713 elementary and 1,002,610 secondary 
teachers, a total of 2,184,323 teachers in public 
schools. c 

The NEA Research estimate of change in the 
number of teachers is used in the remainder of this 
Research Memo to indicate the number of new 
teachers to be employed for positions related to 
enrollment changes and normal staff ratio improve- 
ments in public schools. Because some positjpns 
included will be used to improve the quality of 
public school programs and services, this demand 
component may overlap a small part of the demand 
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for new teachers needed to improve specific aspects 
of educational quality estimated in other compo> 
nents of the Quality Criterion Estimate of teacher 
demand. 

Teacher Turnover— The decreasing rates of 
voluntary separation from active employment prob- 
ably stem from an increased awareness of the diffi- 
culties in securing emploj^ent following an 
interruption, in service. On the other hand, many 
who would like to continue to teach following a 
move to a new location may not be able to secure 
employment readily. Studies of teacher turnover • 
made by NCES and the sampling data collected by 
NEA Research indicate that probably 129,550 posi- 
tions were opened to new teachers in fall 1979 by the 
separation (for at least one year) of 5.9 percent of the 
teachers employed in the 1978-79 session. 

A relatively low esti|i)ate of the turnover rate is 
used again this year despite (a) steady growth in the 
proportions of teachers expressing low morale and 
(b) higher turnover rates reported in some locales. 
Apparently, the continuing tight job market for 
college graduates along with an abundant supply of 
teachers for attractive teaching jobs are limiting 
teacher mobility and turnover. No recent national 
estimates are available, but state departments of 
education in Delaware, Illinois, and Michig^ 
report reductions in teacher turnover rates during 
the I970's (ranging betw-^n 1.0 and 12 percent in 
1973-74 and between 7,. and 9.5 percent in 1977- 
78). A study of job survival rates of beginning 
teachers in the St. Louis metropolitan area shoWs a 
smaller proportion leaving teaching each year 
between 1968 and 1976. The numbers of b*:ginning 
teachers reported by states supplying teacher 
demand data for the present study have not 
increased. Also, in the annual NEA Research survey 
of a sample of public school teachers, the percent of 
teachers who are beginning teachers has not 
increased. 

Temporary Replacement of Teachers with Sub- 
standard Qualiftcations—Xn the absence of valid 
statistics on the number of currently employed 
teachers without minimum teaching qualifications, 
the minimum educational requirement for qualified 
teachers is assumed to be the completion of the 
bachelor's degree. Special circumstances supporting 
the continued employment of those without a 
bachelor's degree reduce the validity of the estimate 
of the number who should be rieplaced. Also, the 
replacement of those teachers who lack only one or 
two years of college may only be on a short-term 
basis while they return to school to complete their 
degree. 



Data from a sample survey of public school 
teachers show that 0. 1 percent of elementary and 0.4 
percent of secondary teachers in 1978-79 lacked the 
bachelor's degree. It is assumed that 20 percent of 
those without the degree will have either resigned or 
completed degree requirements during the 1978-79 
session, resulting in an estimated 4,200 teachers 
without a bachelor's degree who^hould be replaced 
in fall 1979 (for at least a short term) by qualified 
teachers. 

Reduction of Overcrowded Classes— A nation- 
wide 1978-79 NEA Research survey of a sample of 
public school teachers provides an estimate of the 
distribution of teachers by their average class size. 
These percentage distributions, applied to the total 
number of teachers employed in 1978-79 to estimate 
how many may have been assigned extremely large 
class^ indicate that 3 1 2,750 additional teachers are- 
needed in fall 1979 to reduce maximum class size to 
24 pupils. The number of assignments in which 
larger numbers of students than indicated by this 
standard may be acceptable prdbably is more than 
offset by the number of assignments in which the 
class size should be far smaller than this maximum. 

The most productive approach to improving the 
quality of public education probably would be to 
achieve the r.taff requirements of this demand com- 
ponent. The problems most frequently encountered . 
by teachers directly relate to oversize classes. Also, 
for many instructional objectives and assignments 
class size makes a significant difference in the qual- 
ity and effectiveness of instruction. 

Larger Numbers Enrolled in Special 
Education— Ai least 64,000 additional teachers are 
needed to provide special education for all school- 
age children who require it. This estimate of added 
positions to be filled in J978-79 is projected by the 
Office of Special Education, U.S. Department of 
Education. 

Special education includes the services required 
for "all children with physical, mental, or emotional 
impairments that are severe enough so that these 
children need special educational services to achieve 
an educational level consistent with their basic 
abilities." 

Larger Numbers Enrolled in Kindergarten and 
Nursery S'c/ioo/— Minimally, 12,400 new teachers 
are needed to provide kindergarten for the same 
proportion of five- and six-year-old children as the 
proportion of seven-year-olds now enrolled in 
school. This does not include the number of new 
teachers needed to replace present kindergarten 
teachers with substandard qualifications, to replace 



present kindergarten teachers Who interrupt or ter^ 
minate their careers, or to improve the pupil-teacher 
ratio.'The U.S. Bureau of the Census estimates that 
in fall 1978 more than 254,000 five- and six-year-old 
children were not enrolled in school. 

Reduction in the Number of Misassigned 
Teachers^M least 5 1, 100 new teachers are needed 
to reduce the impact of the misassignment of ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers. A 1975-76 
study shows that 4.3 percent of elementary and 7.8 
percent of secondary teachers that year were teach- 
ing full time in an assignment different from their 
major field of preparation. In 1 978-79 these rates are 
estimated to have fallen to 3.5 percent and 6.0 per- 
cent, respectively; and new teachers are needed to 
allow the reassignment of half of the misassigned 
teachers. 

The improved supply of teachers should be 
steadily decreasing this problem. However, the 
above estimate is conservative because it does not 
include the number of new teachers needed to reas- 
sign for at least part of the day the more than 
173,000 teachers who are teaching at least half time 
but not full time in assignments outside th^ir major 
field of preparation. 

Enlargement of School Offerings— At least 
51,000 new teachers are needed to enlarge elemen- 
tary and secondary school offerings, which some 
systems have severely curtailed as a result of finan- 
cial cutbacks. Sometimes, instruction has not been 
offered in subjects widely accepted as basic to public 
education. 

At least 1,000 elementary school teachers are 
needed to enlarge offering in the 4,000 school sys- 
tems reporting the absence of elementary school 
instruction in art, niusic, health, and /or physical 
education in 1973-74. 

At least 50,000 new teachers are :!}eeded to 
: enlarge the scope of secondary school offerings. In 
1975-76 more than 11,000 systems reported the 
absence of indus(,rial arts and/or a work-study pro- 
gram. Providing two teachers for each of these 
courses alone would require more than 44,000 new 
teachers. At least 4,800 school systems provide 
limited or no offerings in home economics and /or 
instrumental music. It is not known how many new 
teachers are needed to reinstate additional school 
offerings cutback for financial reasons. 



Actual Demand 

0 

The number of positions that will be filled by 
new teachers in fall 1979 is the sum of the positions 



created by enrollment-staff ratio trends and the 
positions opened by the separation of teachers 
employed last year< These are the first two compo- 
nents of the Quality Criterion Estimate summarized 
above. Employment in teaching is virtually assured 
for II 8,000 new teachers in fall 1 979 (64,750 elemen- 
tary; 53,250 secondary). If improved school staffing 
were implemented, these numbers would, of bourse, 
be increased. 



Demand for Beginning and for 
Rc-Entering Teachers 

The preceding estimates have been directed to 
the demand for new teachers. A riew teacher is a 
person entering or re-entering active status who was 
not employed as a fiill-time teacher during the 
preceding school year. A beginning teacher is a 
person entering active employment as a full-time 
teacher for the first time. Therefore, the demand for 
new teachers is the sum of the demand for beginning 
and the demand for re-entering teachers. 

The "mix" of beginning and experienced pc- 
entering teachers employed by local school systems 
is influenced by such factors as the supply of begin- 
ning teachers, financial constraints that may lead 
the system to choose the least expensive applicants, 
and characteristics of teachers who are continuing 
their employment. As a result the demand for begin- 
ning versus re-entering teachers cannot be estimated 
with great accuracy. 

Studies of teacher urnover and characteristics 
of employed teachers indicate that the number of 
positions filled by unemployed experienced teachers 
in fall 1979 will equal 2. 2 percent of the total number 
of elementary teachers and 1.7 percent of the total 
number of secondary teachers in 1978-79. 

Applying these projected rates of re-entry to the 
total number of teachers in 1978-79, 26, 100 former 
elementary and 17,150 former secondary teachers 
will re-enter active employment as teachers in fall 
1979 following an interruption of at least one year. 



Teacher Supply Compared to Demand 

The preceding estimates (summarized in Table 
3) show that in falJ 1979 the supply of new teachers 
exceeded the number of available positions by 
1 35,500 but was smaller by 359,950 than the number 
needed to raise school, programs and services to 
minimum quality levels. The number of 1979 gradu- 
ates seeking positions was more than half-again 
larger (178.6 percent) than the number of available 
positions and was exactly one-fourth (25.0 percent) 
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of the number that would be open if the quality of 
school programs and services had been raised to 
minimum levels in fall 1979. 

The conclusion that supply is larger than 
demand for beginning teachers is supported by the 
employment status of 1978 graduate$ completing 
preparation to tntdt teaching. Among those for 
whom follow-up information was reported, 50.1 
percent secured teaching positions (54. 1 percent of 
those prepared for elemenary; 44.8 percent, for 
secondary; and 59.4 percent, for special education 
assignments). Institutions reported the employment 
status, as of November U 1978, ofall graduates who 
had completed preparation to enter teaching in 
1978. Reports were received from every state except 
California and Texas. Information was reported for 
less than half of the graduates completing prepara- 
tion In Alaska, the District of Columbia, Florida, 
and Kentucky. Overall, follow-up information was 
reported for 72.7 percent of the 1978 graduates pre- 
pared to enter teaching. 

A report of the percents of teacher education 
graduates entering teaching in each of the past 12 
years is given in. Table 4 (column 7).. The percents 
obtaining employment as teachers in 1978 are 
slightly higher than those during each of the preced- 
ing five years but are considerably lower than the 
levels observed before 1979. 

Table 4 (column 9) shows that a near-record 11.6 
. percent of 1978 graduates entered other gainful 
employment. Also, colugin 8 shows that teacher 
education graduates seeking employment as 
teacljers in the November following graduation 
declined to 7.6 percent in 1978. These trends, 
accompanying o.ther evidence cited on pages 5-6 
about recent reductions in the attractiveness of 
salaries paid to begmning teachers, indicate that 
larger proportions of teacher education graduates 
would be available to enter teaching if salaries and 
working conditions were improved. ' 

Supply and Demand by Region—The percents 
of teacher education graduates who entered teach- 
ing in the fall following graduation are one indica- 
tion of the differences in supply-demand conditions 
among the states. However, becat)se these percen- 
tages may be influenced by factors other than supply 
\ and demand, the differences must be treated in very 
general terms. 

Use of one rate of teacher turnover (applied to 
the number of teachers and the state change in the 
total number of teachers employed) makes it possi- 
ble to estimate the numbers of jobs that may be open 
to beginning teachers in each state. Comparison of . 
this estimate of demand to the number of teacher 
educatipn graduates in each state provides an addi- 
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tional estimate of the relative adequacy of the 
supply of beginning teachers. 

These procedures provide two widely differing 
estimates of the relative status pf a given state in the 
adequacy of its supply of teacher education gradu- 
ates. Further, neither of these procedures identifies 
th^ states that are relatively well-supplied or under- 
sup[>lied with qualified teacher education graduates 
as reported by the state director of teacher educa- 
tion and certification (in the next , section of this 
report). Therefore, this Research ..Memo does not ' 
contain state and regional estimates of the relative 
adequacy of teacher supply and demand. 

Supply and Demand by Assignmeni—SMpply 
and demand estimates for beginning teachers by 
subject assignment are listed in! Table I (columns 3 
and 4). The supply for a^iven assignment is 84.5 
percent of the graduates prepared lor elementary- 
level assignments; 7 LS percent, for secondary-level ^ 
assignments; and 77.0 percent, for special education 
assignments.The demand for each assignment* is 
esiimated by"apportioning the total demand for the 
level in which the assignment is classified on the 
basis of the percentage distribution of the number of 
beginning teachers among these assignments 
reported by 13 states last year.. 

The supply of prospective teachers from the 
1979 class to fill jobs open to beginning teachers in • 
fall 1979 exceeded the demand in all assignment 
areas, except agricuhure and trade-industrial- 
vocational-technical. Many graduates prepared to 
teach art, music, foreign language, or health and 
physical education at the secondary level probably' 
are qualified to teach the subject ?x either the secon- 
dary or elementary level. Also, data on Ihe demand 
for new elementary teachers by subject may not be 
as accurate Is data for other assignment areas 
because of state differences in school organis^ation 
and record keeping for elementary school teachers. 
Therefore, the most accurate way to evaluate the^ 
supply-demand 'condition, of these elementary 
school assignments may be to review the combined 
elementary and secondary school data. 

The estimate of an undersiipply of graduates 
who were prepared to enter trade-industrial- 
votfational-technic^l positions in secondary schools 
is of questionable accuracy because (a) teachers 
entering these assignments may not come from the 
current graduating class (work experience in the 
specific occupation or technology may be required), 
(b) the wide variety of occupations in this category 
makes it difficult to identify which programs of 
teacher preparation should be enlarged, and (c) ^ \ 
relatively small number of teachers are involved in ^ ^ 
this assignment area (the open positions may be 
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filled by a small proportion of those graduates 
prepared for ii)ore than one assignment who have 
been listed as completing preparajtion for other 
assignments). 

Among the assignment areas in which reasona- 
bly accurate estimates can be made, the supply is 
least adequate in trade-industrial/ agriculture, 
industrial arts, mathematics, natural and physical 
sciences, special education and distributive 
education. 

Subjects or assignments in which the sitipply 
most widely exceeds actual demand include social 
studies, physical and health education, art, foreign 
languages, home econolmi&s, and elementary regu- 
l|ir instruction. 

Conditions Reported by States— A special sur- 
vey of statd directors of teacheV education and ceni- 
Hcation was conducted in spring 1980 to obtain 
current state-by-stat^ estimates about (a) the gen- 
eral status of teacher supply and demand, (b) the 
change, if any, in the lactors that influence supply 
and demand, (c) conditions in fall 1 979 as compared 
to those in fall 1978, and (d) the subject areas in 
which shortages are most widespread. The re^ond- 
ents gave Xhtxt general impression about these areas 
and forwarded recent reports issued on this topic. 
Responses were received from all SO states. 

Their iissessment of how the number of qualified 
teacher applicants compared to the number of 
teaching position vacancies in fall 1979 is as follows: 

3 states - Substantfal shortage of applicants 
(Ala.ska, Georgia, South Dakota) 
„ 6 states - Some shortage of applicants (In- 
diana, Missouri, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, ^outh Carolina, 
Wyoming) 

1 state - Sufficient applicants to fiH posi- 

tions (Virginia) 
37 states - Shortage of applicants in some - 
subject areas and an excess in 
others 

t state - Someexcessof applicants(Maine) 

2 states - Substantial excess of applicants 

(Massachusetts, Rhode Island). 

The situation regarding qualified teacher /ippli- 
cant? in fall 1979 compared with that in fall 1978 was 
repdHed by four states as a much more adequate 
supply \ in fall 1979 (Alabama, Illinois, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota), by, 26 states as supply- 
demand conditions about the sam^ both years, by 
18 states as a less adequate supply in fall 1979, and 
by two states (Georgia, Wyoming) as a much less 
adequate supply in fall 1979. None reported a much 
more adequate supply in 1979, 



In 1979 the supply of teachers was smaller tia&n 
that in 1978 in 36 states. In response to a query 
about what conditions had an unusual influence on 
decreasing the supply of qualified teachers this year, . 
the following conditions were named as contribut- 
ing to a lower supply in 1979. 



Number of state* (36) reporting 
condition contributed 



Condition contributing to a 
smaller supply in 1979 


To a small 
extent 


To a 

moderate 
extent 


To a 
great „ 
extent 


Better opportunities in other 


6 


14 


14 


Location of vacancies not 


7 


13 


li 


Fewer persons completing 


2 


• 20 


12 


Salaries and benefits not at* 
tractive to beginning teachers 


7 


13 

• 


8 


Fewer QUALII-IED persons 
completing preparation .... 


6 . 






Salaries &\d benefits not at* 
tractive to experienced 


\ 

9 


12 


• 

7 


Working conditions less attrac- 


12 


9 


7 


Fewer former teachers apply* 
Ing to reenter active employ- 


12 


11 


4 

* 


Fewer teacKers moving into 









The demand for teachers was reported to be 
greater in 1979 than in 1978 by 22 states. Added 
• curricular offerings and programs was reported by 
nipe states to have contributed to either a moderate 
extent (four states) or a great extent to this increase. 
Larger number of teachers not returning to their 
positions was also reported by nine states to have 
contributed to either a moderate extent (four states) 
.or a great extent to this increase. Increased school 
enrollment was reported by four states to have con- 
tributed to either a moderate extern (three states) or 
great extent to this increase. One state reported that 
reduction in class size contributed to a great extent 
to the increase in demand for teachers in 1979. 

The number of states in which school districts 
are reported to have faced great difficulty in filling 
teaching positions in fall 1979 and in which school 
districts had to employ persons with substand'trd 
qualifications are summarized by assignment area 
in Table 1 (columns 7 and 8). Respondents were 
given two other options for reporting the degree of 
difficufty faced by their school systems in filling 
■ positions: little or no difficulty and some difficulty. 
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The state department of educaiion respondents 
reported supply-demand conditions as follows for 
three specialized assignment areas: 

Number of states reporting 
school systems generall y 

Had some Had great Had to employ 

difficulty difficulty persons with 

in filling in filling substandard 

Type ofasagnnient positions positions qualifications 

Remedial rsading, speech 
correction, etc. 27 

Students requiring bilingual 
instruction 21 

Educationally disadvan- 
taged students- 14 9 6 

Retrospect and Prospect^ 

Reports of loc^l or regional shortages of quali- 
fied beginning teacher applicants accompanied by 
predictions of severe teacher shortages in the mid- 
I980's may be evaluated through a review of supply- 
dema.. cstimatesand projections. Table 4 presents 
recent and projected teacher supply and demand 
and statistics on the placement of graduates who 
have completed preparation to enter teaching in 
each of the past 12 years. 

The number of students graduating with min- 
9 imum qualifications for entry into public school 
teaching revised from estimates reported in previous 
NEA Research Memos appears in column 2. The 
'number of graduates shown for 1980-81 and subse- 
quent years is 17.0 percent of NCES projections of 
those receiving the bachelor's and first professional 
degrees. 

The percent's of these graduates completingmin- 
imum certification requirements for entering teach- 
/ ing have decreased from 34. 1 percent in 1 972 to 1 7. 3 
percent in 1979. This reduction follows the decrease 
in the proportion of college freshmen reporting a 
career objective of teaching, which was 22.0 percent 
in fall 1968 and 6.5 percent in fall 1975. Between 
1974 and 1979 the percents of freshmen considering 
a teaching career have fluctyated between 6.2 and 
8.0 percent, an4 the total number of college fresh- 
men has not varied widely. Therefore,- the annual 

. numbers seem likely ^o stabilize for about five years, 
listed in column 3 are the numbers of graduates 

. that would be observed if those prepared to teach 
continued to be 37.2 percent of all bachelor's and 
first professional degree graduates (the percent 
obsferved in 1967). This (Uroyidcs an estimate of the 
growth in the nutnber of graduates who would elect 
to enter teaching if attractive jobs^^vcre rea'dily avaH- 



able. The number of 1979 graduates prepared to 
teach is less than half the number who would be 
graduating if the 1967 proportion of all bsichelor's 
and first professional degree graduates were pre^ 
pared to teach. 

The estimated number applying for teaching 
jobs (column 4) in years before 1972-73 is 75.0 per- 
cent and since then has been 77.0 percent of the 
graduates prepared to teach — the same proportion 
used to estimate the present supply in Tables 1 and 
3. 

The annual estimated demand for beginning 
teachers (column 5) illustrates the trend in the 
annual nui^^ibers of jobs open over the entire period. 
The numbers shown for 1979 are approximately 
equal to those listed in Tables I and 3. The numbers 
listed for preceding years, however, vary from pub- 
lished figures because of gradual reductions in 
teachers' job-separation rates in the early 1970'sand 
the, use of final NCES figures for total employment 
(Table 4) instead of NEA Research estimates used in 
the annual reports. The estimates are based on the 
increase or decrease in the total number of teaching 
positions plus a net turnover rate Cteachers leaving" 
minus ''teachers returning after at least one year 
away") of 5.5 percent for 1971-72 and preceding 
years and 4.4 percent for years since 1971-72. 

The increase of 23,000 teachers in fall 1977 may 
be an error becaius^ it is preceded by and followed by 
annual decreases of 10,000 teachers. For each year 
since 1976 the demand for beginning teachers has 
primarily resulted from the replacement of teachers 
leaving active employment. To obtain the demand 
estimate between 1976 and 1983, the numbers esti- 
mated by the net loss of 4.4 percent of the teachers 
employed the preceding year have been reduced 
further by the decrease in the total number 
employed for the given year. The upswing in 
demand for beginning teachers in 1982 reflects the 
beginning of le^s-severe annual reductions in the 
total of teachers employed. Jobs for beginning 
teachers to fill added positions are projected to 
occur annually for several years beginning in 1984- 
85. 

The percents listed in column 6 show the trend 
from near balance in supply and demand for begin- 
ning teachers in the late I960's to an annual over- 
supply during the 1970's and early I980's, despite 
the severe reductions during the middle 1970's in the 
annual numbers graduating with qualifications for 
entry into teaching. 

Placement success in teaching jobs (column 7) 
reflects the rise in the supply-demand ratio, with the 
percents entering teaching jobs remaining far below 
the late I960's level throughout the 1970's. The per- 
cents of graduates seeking teaching jobs on 
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November 1 following graduation have been above 
7 percent each year since 1971-72 (column 8), which 
is three or four times as high as reported imme- 
diately before 1970-71. The numbers entering gain- 
-Hlol employment outside teaching have been 9 
percent or higher since 1973-74 (column 9), which is 
more than twice as high as reported before 1970. In 
the institutions reporting follow-up data, the per- 
cent of teacher education graduates for whom the 
institution had no .information (column 10) aas 
increased from 15 percent in the late I960*s to more 
than 20 percent each year in the I970's. The extent 
that the statistics in columns 7 to 10 represent all 
graduates prepared to teach nf)§y be estimated from 
column 1 1, which shows the percents of graduates 
prepared to teach for whom^nstitutions reported 
follow-up dkta. 

The overall numbers expected to complete prep- 
* aration for public school teaching for each of at least 
the next four years are likely to be adequate'for the 
. number of available teaching jobs. The projections 
are tentative and beyond 1983-84 can be influenced 
significantly by small ch2inges in percents of gradu- 
ates prepared to teach, the graduates* interest in 
seeking teaching positions, availability of previous 
years' graduates who were unable to obtain teaching 
jobs immediately after graduation, numbers of 
teachers separating from employment, progress 



toward improved school programs and staffing, 
atiractiveness of teaching as a profession, willing- 
ness of school systems to employ former teachers, 
the birth rate, and job market conditions for college 
graduates as a whole. 

The upturn in numbers of jobs for beginning 
elementary school teachers in 1983 should improve 
the employment outlook for present college fresh- 
men planning to teach at this level. Also, present 
high school students should be advised that when 
they graduate from college they will have enlarged 
opportunities for employment in elementary school 
teaching. 



In summary, scant evidence exists that imme- 
diate expansion is needed in the numbers of college 
students preparing to enter teaching. In fact, this 
would likely contribute to a further decline in the 
percents of teacher education graduates who are 
successful in obtaining employment in the career for 
which they have prepared. 

The appropriate response to some school system 
reports of increased difficulties in locating qualified 
applicants for teaching jobs seems to be to improve 
the mix of present graduates aitiongthe assignment 
fields and to improve the attrs^ctiveness of teaching 
as a career. / 



TABLE 2.-DEMAND FOR NEW TEACHERS BASED ON THE QUALlW CRITERION, 
1979 



Source of demand 



Estimated demand for new teachers 
Elementary Secondary Total 



Enrollment change and trends toward improved * 










-5.300 


-6,250 


-11.550 




70.050 

t 


59.500 


129.550 


Temporary replacement of teachers having 




3.250 


4.200 




950 


Reduction in number of overcrowded\;lasses . . . 


156.900 


155.850 


312.750 


Enlarged numbers enrolled in special 










50,000 


14,000 


64,000 


Enlarged numbers enrolled in kindergarten 










12.400 




12.400 


Reduction in number of misass'.gned teachers . . . 


20.8Q0 


30.300 


51.100 




1.000 


50.000 


51.000 




306.800 


306.650 


613.450 
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TABLE I:-SUPPLY OF AND DEMAN0 FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS BY TYPE OF ASSIGN- 
MENT, FALL 1979 



Assignment area 



1 



Estimated 
number 
completing 
preparation 
to teach 



Estimated 
supply 



Estimated 
demand 



Number of states 

reporting 

Supply General em* 

as Great ployment of 
Supply percent difficulty persons with 
minus of in filling 
demand demand positions 



substandard 
qualification s 

8 



ELEMENTARY TOTALS 79,800 

Regular instruction « 62,300 

Art 1,000 

Foreign language 100 

Music 900 

Physical and health education 1 ,200 

Special education • . 14,300 

« 

SECONDARY TOTALS 93,100 

Agriculture 900 

Art 4,800 

Business education 4,700 

Distributive education 500 

English language arts (total) 13,800 

Foreign languages (total) 4,500 

Home economics 4,100 

Industrial arts • 3,100 

Mathematics 6,000 

MOsic 4,900 

Physical and health education-boys . , 7,700 

Physical and health education~girls . 5,700 

Natural and physical sciences (total) . . 5,800 

Social sciences (total) 16,100 

Trade, industrial, vocational, technical 600 

Other secondary subjects 90U 

Special education 9,000 

TOTAL: Elementary and Secondary ... 172,900 



66,400 
52,700 
800 
100 
700 

I, 100 
1 1,000 

67,100 
700 
3,400 
3,400 
400 
9,900 
3,200 
2,900 
2,200 
4,300 
3,500 
5,500 
4,000 
4,100 

II, 500 
400 
700 

7,000 



38,650 
28,800 
600 
50 
1,500 
1,500 
6,200 

36.1 00 
VOO 
1,150 
1,750 
300 
5,800 
1,100 
1,500 
1,200 
3,150 
2,150 
1,600 
1,600 
3,100 
3,200 
2,000 
1,100 
4,700 



27,750 
23,900 
200 
50 
-800 
MOO 
4,800 

31,000 
0 

2,250 
1,650 
100 
4,100 
2,100 
1,400 
1,000 
1,150 
1,350 
3,900 
2,400 
1,000 
8,300 
-1,600 
-400 
2,300 



171.8 
183.0 
133.0 
200.0 
46.7 
73.3 
177.4 

185.9 
100.0 
295.7 
194.3 
133.3 
170.7 
290.9 
193.3 
183.3 
136.5 
162.8 
343.8 
250.0 
132.3 
359.4 
20.0 
63.6 
148.9 



1 

a 
a 
a 
a 

27 



1 
a 
a 
a 
a 

16 



18 


7 


1 


0 


7 


3 


9 


1 


3 


1 


3 


3 


2 


0 


27 


12 


30 


15 


2 


1 


1 


0 


0 


0 


18 


' 12 


1 


0 


12 


5 


a 


a 


32 


20 



133,500 74,750 58,750 178.6 



"Not included in s'urvey. 
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See Table 2 on p. 13. 



Definitions of Terms Used in This Study 



Quality Criterion Estimate: The number of teachers needed to attain a minimum level of quality in public 
schools this year. 

Adjusted T)renct Criterion Estimate: The number of teaching positions that will be filled. 
Beginning Teacher/ A person entering active employment as a full-time teacher for the first time. 
Re-Entering Teacher: A person re-entering active status who was not employed as a full-time teacher during 
the preceding school year. 

New Teacher: A person entering or re-entering active status who was not employed as a full-time teacher 
during the preceding school year. (The demand for new teachers is the sum of the demand for 
beginning and the demand for re-entering teachers.) 
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TABLE 3.-SUPPLY AND DEMAND FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS. FALL 1979 



Demand to achieve minimum quality Actual demand 

(Quality Criterion Estimate) (Adjusted Trend Criterion Estimate) 



Level and category 
of personnel 


Supply I 


>emand 


Supply 

minus 

demand 


Supply as 
percent of 
dejifand 


Demand 


Supply 

minus 

demand 


Supply as 
percent of 
demand 


1 
1 


'I 






c 

J 


o 


1 


o 
6 


Elementary schools 

Re-entering teachers * * 


66.400 i 
80.000 
146,400 


^26.800 
80.000 
}06,800 


-160,400 
0 

-160,400 


29.3 
100.0 
47.7 


38,650 

26,100 

64,750 
✓ 


■ 21,750 
53,900 
95,050 


'/1. 8 
306.5 
246.8 


Secondary schools 


67.100 ; 
40.000 
107,100 


266,650 
40,000 
J06,650 


-199,550 
0 

-199,550 


33.6 
100.0 
53.7 


36,100 
17,150 
53,250 


31,000 
22,850 
53,850 


185.9 
233.2 
201.1 


Total Elementary and Secondary 
TOTAL ; 


133.500 493.450 
120.000 120,000 
253.500 613.450 


-359,950 
0 

-359,950 


27.1 
100.0 
25.0 


74,750 
43,250 
118,000 


58,750 
76,750 
135,500 


178.6 
277.5 
214.8 



TABLE 4.r-TR^^DS IN TEACHER SUPPLY AND DEMAND 



Percent of previous year's teacher education 





Previous yei 


S's gradu- 


Estimated h 


umbers of 






graduates on November 1 






ates prepared to enter 


new gra^ 


iuates 


Supply . 






Other- 




With 




teachtne (in thousands) 


(in thou 


^ds) 


as 






wise 




follow- 


Session 




Esttmated 


Applying 


RjS,ceivtng 


percent 


Employ- 


Seeking 


gainful- 


Status 


up infor- 




Actual and 


from 1967 


for teaching 


teaching 


of 


ed as 


a teach- 


ly em- 


un- 


mation 




projected 


proportion 


jobs 


jobs 


demand 
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